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the Hebrew idiom is sented at once to have 
enriched and adorned our language.’ 

Lord Monboddo: ‘I hold the English Bible to 
be the best standard of the English language we 
have at this day.’ 

Bishop Middleton: ‘The style of our present 
version is incomparably superior to anything 
which might be expected from ‘the finical and 
It is simple, it 


yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsyl- | is harmonious, it is energetic, and—which is of 


vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. 


| no small importance—use has made it familiar, 


eEeEOoeoooOO | and time has rendered it sacred.’ 





For Friends’ Review. 
PROPOSEM: NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 
The fo 


some time past has been much agitated in Great 
Britain and in this country, are taken from a let- 
ter in the London 7imes, written by John Cum- 
ming, an English minister : 


“Both here and in America there has sprung 
up among some divines and zealous Christians a 
desire to have a new translation of the Holy 
Scriptures. In America a new version is being 
published, and I must say, judging from the only 
specimen I have seen—that of the Book of Job 
—my desire to see a new translation in this coun- 
try is by no means increased. 

It appears to me very improbable that so learned, 


‘ ‘ | inferiority. 
ng remarks, on a subject which for |. : Se : : 
| rigorous investigation, and, in spite of numerous 


Dr. Whittaker states, ‘It may be compared 
with any translation in the world, without fear of 
It has not shrunk from the most 


attempts to supersede it, it has hitherto remained 
unrivalled in the affections of the country.’ 

Dr. Adam Clark: ‘For accuracy and general 
| fidelity, competent judges allow that this transla- 
tion greatly exceeds all modern versions, either 


' English or foreign.’ 


Geddes, a learned and laborious Roman Catho- 
lic, candidly admits, ‘If accuracy, fidelity, and 
the strictest attention to the letter of the text, be 
supposed to constitute the qualities of an excel- 
lent version, that, of all versions, must in general 
be counted the most excellent. Every sentence, 
| every word, syllable, letter, and point, seem to 


impartial, and judicious a body of translators as| have been weighed with the nicest exactitude, 
the authors of the version of 1611 can be brought | and expressed, “either i in the text or margin, with 
together in the 19th century. Their names are! the greatest precision.’ 


dear to every scholar. 


Let me adduce several impartial testimonies to | 


its excellence, its accuracy, and faithfulness. 
Selden says, ‘The English translation of the 
Bible is the best translation in the world.’ 


ature and langua ages, describes our version as 
‘being so agreeable to the original, that we might 
well choose among others to follow it, were it not 
our own.’ 

Dean Swift says, ‘I am persuaded that the 
translators of the Bible were masters of an Eng- 
lish style much fitter for the work than any we 
see in our present writings, which I take to be 
owing to the simplicity that runs through the 
whole.’ 

Bishop Lowth says, ‘The vulgar translation of 
the Bible is the best standard of our language.’ 

Bishop Horsely observes, ‘ Their adherence to 


Pocock, the highest authority in Oriental liter- | that the uncommon beauty and marvellous Eng- 


Dr. Newman, whose earliest and purest creed 
was drawn from it, thus writes of it, as if the 
miserable contrast to it presented in the Douai 
and Rheims had awakened all his better feelings, 
sympathies and recollections :—“ Who will say 


lish of the Protestant Bible is not one of the great 
strongholds of heresy (Protestantism) in this 
country? It lives in the ear like music that can 
never be forgotten, like the sound of church bells 
which the convert hardly knows how he ean fore- 
go. Its felicities seem to be almost things rather 
than mere words. It is part of the national 
mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. 
The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in 
its verses. The power of all the griefs and trials 
of a man is hidden beneath its words. It is the 
representative of his best moments, and all that 
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there has been about him of soft, and gentle, and 
pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him for- 
ever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred 
thing, which doubt has never dimmed and con- 
troversy never soiled. In the length and breadth 
of the land, there is not a Protestant with one 
spark of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in the Saxon Bible.’ Trench, 
who quotes and admires these words of Newman, 
himself a master of the English tongue, speaks of 
our version as ‘having the happy wisdom, the 
instinctive tact, with which its authors have 
steered between any futile mischievous attempt to 
ignore the full rights of the Latin part of the lan- 
guage on the one side, and on the other any bur- 
dening of their version with such a multitude of 
learned Latin terms as should cause it to forfeit 
its homely character, and shut up great portions 
of it from the understanding of plain and un- 
learned men.’ 

It is also worthy of remark that, almost every 
change in the Douai and Rheims version made 


during the last twenty years, has been an approxi- | 


mation to, or an adoption of, the Protestant version. 

It is also worthy of remark, that if all the de- 
fects in our version were remedied, the great 
truths embodied in the articles, creeds, and con- 
fessions of the Reformed Churches would stand 
out in brighter and more prominent relief; but 
the danger of beginning to alter in the present 
state and temper of parties does seem so real, that, 
as long as there can be secured a learned and 
honest ministry, it is better to leave slight mis- 
translations to their living correction. With a 
severe logical mind, our early, deep and inveter- 
ate associations with its very letter, may go for 
very little. But human nature is not all under- 
standing, and its only nutriment is not hard logic. 
Few of us are aware how small a share pure rea- 
son has in the formation of our deepest and most 
decided convictions. The words of our English 
version have been wrought into the very sub- 
stance of our speech, our thoughts and our house- 
hold terms. They ring like sweet chimes in our 
hymns, our prayers, our best sermons. The best 
and purest literature of our country has its roots 
in that noble version, and never does orator speak 
with such force, or poet sing with such pathos, 
as when they find fit vehicles of their thoughts in 
its imagery, its texts, and its homely Saxon. It 
is no slight apology for retaining our present ver- 
sion, that it.is the common-anchorage at this mo- 
ment of all the sections of the Protestant Church. 
Here they ride out many a heavy storm, and feel 
nearer and more akin to each other as they look 
at, and love, and study their common heritage. 
The Catholic tongue of Protestant Christendom 
is here, and our various denominations, after 
talking in their various dialects and peculiar pro- 
vincialisms, return and are refreshed by speaking 
their common mother tongue. Here is the broad, 
quiet field where all Christians may feel, after 
they are weary with jostling in the narrow paths 
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of sectional difference, a freshness and a dewy 
purity in the air, and a fragrance and a music all 
around, that must serve to deaden and diminish 
the acrimony of such difference. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 
SARAH PURBECK. 

While absent from home, I took up the Review, 
and was glad to see the interesting account of 
Sarah Purbeck ; for such a remarkable instance 
of the power of Divine grace should not be lost. 
I well remember the first time I paid her a visit, 
and the impressions then made on my own mind. 
It was in company with L and wife, and 
several others. We had been in the room but a 
short time, when, except the constant beating of 

the patient sufferer, silence pervaded the com- 
|pany. Never did I behold a sufferer with such 
feelings; I fixed my eyes upon her in perfect 
calmness, until I began to fear I was insensible. 
| L—— knelt in supplication and prayed fervently 
for her and her aged mother; it was a truly 
solemn and interesting time, and I felt it good 
to be there. L ’s wife afterward took her 
| by the hand, and, though she had felt a dread of 
| going, expressed that as soon as she entered the 
room, the sufferer seemed to her like a babe, and 
she longed to take her in her arms. She was to 
me as a purified spirit, and a wonderful display 
of Divine power lifting her soul in triumph above 
all outward suffering ; and it surely might teach 
| us all to place our whole trust and confidence in 
One who is Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
Such were my feelings on my first visit, and I 
‘ continued to visit her during her life, which seemed 
to me to be prolonged for the benefit of others. 
| At one time sitting by her bed, I repeated a 
| poem on “ Resignation,”’ which I had committed 
| to memory some years before; it seemed to meet 
the feelings of her heart, and she requested a 
copy—as follows :— 
“One prayer I have—all prayers in one— 
When I am wholly thine, 
Thy will, my God, thy will be done, 
And let that will be mine. 
Is life with many blessings crowned— 
Upheld in peace and health— 


With dear affections twined around? 
Lord, in my time of wealth, 

May I remember, that to thee 
Whate’er I have I owe, 

And back, in gratitude from me, 
May all thy bounties flow. 

And, should thy wisdom take away, 
Shall I arraign thy will? 

No! let me bless thy name and say, 
The Lord is gracious still. 


A pilgrim on the earth I roam, 
Of nothing long possessed, 

And all must fail when I go home, 
For this is not my rest. 


Write but my name upon the roll 
Of thy redeemed above ; 

And heart and mind and strength and soul 
Shall love thee for thy love.” 
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Let us, then, humbly admit that mankind are 
, J a 
The following is taken from the Daily Globe, | Yet too mercenary to be restrained from the in- 
published in the City of Washington. It is truly dulgence of their fierce passions by re 2 other 

sellin’ oti q leased to find than sordid motives of expediency, profit, and 
‘ 8 ing statement, and we are pleased to find | loss. Let us continue to use the property argu- 
it urged in such a quarter :— 


ment, since no other can avail; and the day may 
In an article published in the August number | yet come, and speedily, when the interests of 


of Putnam’s Magazine, a most startling exhibit | mankind shall be protected from destruction, not 
is given of the enormous tax imposed upon the | only by the adoption of the provision of maritime 
nations, and especially upon Great Britain, by | law against the destruction of private property 
past and prospective wars. From this it appears | on the sea as well as on land, which our country 


that, in 1854, the entire war expenditures of | has lately had the glory of urging upon the great 
Great Britain, including interest on old war debts, | Powers of Europe, but by the universal admis- 
amounted to $251,000,000; while all other ex- | sion of the utter folly of settling national differ- 


penditures for the support of civil Government | ences by striving to work each other’s ruin. 
amounted to $30,000,000 only. In order to give | Then may that universal and lasting peace which, 
some idea of the comparative magnitude of this | to the shame of mankind, even religion has not 
burden, it is stated that, in the same year, the | hitherto been able to introduce on earth, open 
capital remaining invested in railroads in Great | the way for the world-wide extension of those 
Britain, amounted to $1,267,995,264; that on | higher precepts of peace and good-will to men 
these roads the total receipts for passengers | that will forever prevent a return to the practical 


AN ARGUMENT FOR PEACE. 








and freights amounted to $96,002,520, about 
$22,000,000 less than the total military and 
naval expenditures of the Government during 
that year, which amounted to $117,984,201; 
and that this latter sum far exceeded the average 
yearly wages of all the agricultural laborers of 
the kingdom, or the net profits of its total ex- 
ports. 

The public debts of all Christendom, before 
the Russian war, are estimated at $8,861,694,000, 
of which perhaps $8,000,000,000 are for past 
wars. According to Otto Hubner, the capital of 
all the banks in the world amounted, in 1852, to 
$781,554,865. Before the late war, therefore, 
the war debt of Christendom was ten times as 
great as the accumulated capital of all the banks. 
To this enormous weight of debt the Russian 
war has added at least $1,000,000,000, making 
the world’s war burden $9,000,000,000, or, at 
five per cent. interest, to an annual tax of four hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. To this add 
$500,000,000, the amount expended in Europe 
and America in 1854 for armies and navies, and 
we have a grand total of $950,000,000, a per- 
petual, annual drain upon the productive energies 
of mankind. 

For the present and prospective interests of 
religion and morality it is asad yet undeniable 
fact that, in this commercial and utilitarian age, 
the foregoing astounding statements of the pecu- 
niary cost of war, will furnish the strongest and 
most convincing argument, an argument literally 
ad hominem, against the evils of national con- 
flicts in the nineteenth century. Yet, if such 
practical reasoning be effectual in lessening the 
probabilities and even possibilities of war, let us 
not disregard it. It has been too plainly shown in 
the past that, despite the advances of the world 
in Christianity and civilization, the nations are 
not more inclined, from mere motives of justice 
and morality, to keep the peace in our day, than 
they were a thousand years ago. 





— of the past ages of the world. 





For Friends’ Review. 
PARENTAL PATIENCE AND KINDNESS. 


The perusal of the article, “ Patience with 
Children,” has revived a thought that has often 
occurred to me in relation to the reciprocal duties 
between parents and children. I have sometimes 
feared that some parents forget there are duties 
due from themselves to their children, as truly 
obligatory as those due from their children to 
them—patience and kindness among the first. 
A person may be a consistent member of So- 
ciety, in externals, and a rigid disciplinarian, yet, 
from a deficiency in these good qualities, his au- 
thority as a parent will be tinctured with need- 
less severity when. amongst his family : and what 
is familiar to him at home he cannot readily shake 
off when in other places. Thus, whether at 
home or abroad, he fails to effect the good he 
intends, because patience and kindness are not 
conspicuous in his demeanor. 

Unless these virtues are cultivated by parents, 
how can they expect confiding friendship to be 
matured between themselves and their children 
in later life? And how much is lost when this 
is not matured ; especially at that critical period 
when the children are selecting partners for the 
remainder of their days, and when counsel has 
more influence than authority ? » H. 





ALL SCIENCE LEADS UP TO GOD. 


Rest calm in the thought that all science leads 
up to God; and that those very things which 
seem most mysterious in their nature, will, when 
the key of such dim and seemingly confused 
hieroglyphiecs is discovered, only fill the soul with 
the greatest astonishment that they were never 
deciphered before, and never brought out their 
creative Author. More than this, rest convinced 
that all truth must harmonize. 
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FREE AND SLAVE LABOR. 

With slavery in the States, we make no pre- 
tence of having anything politically todo. For 
better or for worse, the system be longs solely to 
the people of those States; and is separate d by 
an impassable gulf of State sovereignty from any 
legal intervention of ours. 
down any more than we can vote down the insti- 
tution of caste in Hindostan, or abolish polygamy 
in the Sultan’s dominions. Thus, precluded from 
all political action in reference to it, prevented 
from touching one stone of the edifice, not the 
slightest responsibility attaches to us as citizens 
for its continued existence. But, on the ques- 
tion of extending slavery over the free territories 
of the United States, it is our right, 


vote. We cannot interfere to cover the shadows 


of slavery with the sunshine of freedom, but we | 


can interfere to prevent the sunshine of freedom 
from being eclipsed by the shadows of slavery. 
We can interpose to stay the progress of that in- 
stitution, which aims to drive free labor from its 
own heritage. 

Not alone political economy, but common sense 
also, teaches us that the wealth of a community 
depends on its productive power, which is labor. 


Foreign trade can add but little—indeed, nothing | 
more than the favorable balance of profits—to its | 
The riches of a nation are its pro- | 
the trader is | 
and | 
The pr duets of the sea | 
and of the mines—the multitudinous products of | 
the soil—the infinitely diversified products of | 


capital stock. 
ductions. To interchange these, 
necessary ; but, if they do not exist, trader 
trading are unknown. 


manufacture, as numerous as all articles of sale 
and use—constitute the real wealth of a commu- 
nity; and labor it is which gives them being. In 
doing this, it calls the powers of nature to its aid, 
and its dumb machines work with skill, accuracy 
and endurance, and are endowed, at the same 
time, with a freedom from bodily wants that flesh 
and blood could notattain to. Which, then, has 
the greatest productive power, free or slave 
labor ? 


We have but to compare the States, possessing 
equal natural advantages, in which the two kinds 
of labor are employed, in order to decide with en- 
tire confidence as to which kind is the more pro- 


fitable. At the origin of the government, Vir- 
ginia, with a much larger extent of territory than 
New York, contained a population of seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, and sent ten representa- 
tives to Congress; while New York contained a 
population of three hundred and forty thousand, 
and sent six representatives to Congress. Behold | 
how the figures are reversed. The population of 
New York is three and a half millions, repre- 
sented by thirty-three members in Congress ; 
while the population of Virginia is but little more 
than one and a half millions, represented by 
thirteen members in Congress. It is the vital 


We cannot vote it | 


it is our im- | 
perative duty to think, to feel, to speak, and to | 


| sap of free labor the at adil the one tree so so thrifty 
|} and vigorous, so capable of bearing with all ease 
the fruit of such a population. And it is slave 
labor which strikes a decadence through the other, 
drying-up many of its branches with a fearful 
sterility, and rendering the rest but scantily fruit- 
ful, really incapable of sustaining more. Look 
at Ohio, teeming with inhabitants, its soil loaded 
with every kind of agricultural wealth, its people 
engaged in every kind of freedom’s diversified 
| employments, abounding with numberless happy 
homes, and with all the trophic s of civilization, 
and it exhibits the magic effect of free labor, 
| waking a wilderness into life and beauty; while 
Kentucky, with equal or superior natural advan- 
tages, nature’s very garden in this western world, 
which commenced its career at a much earlier 
| date, and was in a measure populous when Ohio 
was but a slumbering forest, but which, in all the 
elements of progress, is now left far, very far, be- 
hind its young rival, shows how slave labor hin- 
| ders the ‘development of wealth among a people, 
and brings a blight on their prospé rity. The one 
is a grand and beautiful poem in honor of free 
labor. The other is an humble confession to the 
world of the inferiority of slave labor. 

The question may be left to the arbitration of 
figures, which, it is said, do not lie. Labor at 
the South is directed toward the cultivation of a 
few chief staples, instead of being countlessly 
diversified, as it is among us. These are ex- 
changed once during the year, and, being prin- 
cipally exported, make a dazzling dis splay of fig- 
ures. The products of the Northern States are 
mainly disposed of privately, in our own markets, 
and are repeatedly exc change d throughout the 
} year. It is difficult to ascertain their exact sum. 
| But a mere approximation to it shows that the 
productions of the North vastly exceed the pro- 
ductions of the South. In 1850, the value of the 
chief staples of the South, those consumed at 
home as well as those exported, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, naval stores, sugar and hemp, amounted, in 
| round numbers, to one hundred and thirty-eight 
= of dollars—a large sum. But the manu- 


i 


factures of Massachusetts alone, for that year, 
reached the value of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions; while those of the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, respectively, amounted to more than 
one hundred millions. ‘The mere hay crop of the 
North exceeds in value the whole rice and cotton 
crop of the South. A fair computation would 
rate the products of the North at the sum of three 
thousand two hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars, and the products of the South at about five 
hundred millions, the latter being less than one- 
sixth of the former; and thus demonstrate that 
slave labor is about one-third as productive as free 
labor. And in this calculation, much that fre 
labor does to enhance the value of life, is neces- 
sarily left out, not falling within the se ope of es- 
timates. Freedom has eloquent advocates in these 
proud figures. 
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So it might have been predicte d by: any one 
having the slightest practical acquaintance with 
the two kinds of labor in actual operation. In the 
very nature of things, the freeman must produce 
more than the slave. 
science more certain. Under a system which 
gives to a laboring man the fruit of his toils, there 
is every motive to render him diligent and assidu- 
ous. If he relies on being employed by others, 
his wages rise with his reputation for industry, 
skill, and faithfulness. And as the owner of the 


There is no conclusion of 


soil, there is every assurance that he will do what | 


he can to cultivate it to the best advantage, and 
develope its latent wealth. Self-interest will call 
forth what powers of intellect and of invention he 
has to aid him in his work, and employ his phy- 
sical strength to the greatest possible advantage. 
Free labor receives an immediate reward, which 
cheers and invigorates it; and, above all, it has 
that chief spring of exertion, hope, whose bow 
ulways spans the heaven before it. 
violate hearth; it has a home. But it looks for- 
ward to a still better condition, to brighter pros- 
pects in the future, to which its efforts all con- 
tribute. The children such a household are 
chief inducements to nerve the arm of labor, that 
they may be properly cared for, fed, clothed, edu- 
cated, accomplished, instructed in some useful 
and honorable calling, and provided for when they 
shall go out upon the world. All its sentiments 
religious and otherwise, all its for 
parents and kindred, all its tastes, are so many 
impelling and stimulating forces. It is disposed 
to read, to ornament its home, to travel, to enjoy 
social intercourse; and to attain these ends, it 
rises to higher exertions and a stricter economy 
of time; it explores every path of employme nt, 
andis, therefore, in the highest degree productive. 
How different it is with slave labor. The slave 
toils for another, and not for himself. Whether 
he does little or much, whether his work is well 
or ill performed, he has a subsistence, nothing 
less, nothing more ; and why should he toil be- 
yond necessity? He cannot accumulate any pro- 
perty for the decline of his years, or to leave to 
his children when he is departe “d. Nay, he can- 
not toil to better the present condition of his 
children. They belong to another, and not to him. 
He cannot supply his hut with comforts, or em- 
bellish it with the adornments of taste. He does 
not read. He does not journey for pleasure. In- 
ducements to exertion, he has none. That he 
may adapt himself to his condition, and enjoy the 
present hour, he deadens those aspirations that 
must always be baffled in his case, and sinks down 
into ease and sensuality. His mind is unlighted 
and untutored, dark with ignorance. 
those who value him most, he is proverbially in- 
dolent, thievish, and neglectful of his master’s 
interests. It is common for 


oe ; 
atiections 


half a dozen slaves. 


thus sundered, the mind benighted, 


Among | 


even the advocates | 
ie ; ; , - eh | 
of slavery to declare that one freeman is worth 
With every cord to exertion ! 
the man’ 
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neatly lost i in the ential it requires no deep shi- 
losophy to see why labor cannot be near as pro- 
ductive as it would be were these conditions all 
reversed. Though ever so well directed by the 
superior skill, and urged forward by the strong 
arm of the master, slave labor is necessarily a 
blight to the soil—sterility follows in its steps, 
and not afar off. 

What a difference, plain and Heaven-wide, be- 
tween the outward and interior life of a slave and 
of a free community, resulting directly and palpa- 
bly from this difference in its labor. The cottage 
home, amid trees and shrubbery, its apartments 
well adorned and furnished, books on its shelves, 
and the passing literature of the day scattered 
around; the few, perhaps, but well-tilled acres, 


| belonging to the man who tills them ; the happy 


Tt has an in- | 


children with sunny prospects; the frequent 
school; the church arrayed with beauty; the 
thriving, handsome village ; the flourishing cities 
and prosperous marts of trade; the busy factories, 
railroads, traffic, travel,—where free labor tills 
the ground, how beautiful it all is in contrast to 
the feclorn and dreary aspect of a country tilled 
by slaves. The villages of such a country are 
mainly groups of miserable huts. Its compara- 
tively few churches are too often dilapidated and 
unsightly. The common school-house, the poor 
man’s college, is hardly known, showing how little 
interest is felt in the chief treasures of the State, 
the immortal minds of the multitude who are not 
born to wealth. The signs of premature old age 
are visibly impressed upon everything that meets 
the eye. The fields present a dread monotony. 
Everywhere you see lands that are worn out, bar- 
ren and deserted, in consequence of slave tillage, 
left for more fertile lands in newer regions, which 


| are also, in their turn, to be smitten with sterility 


and forsaken. The free community may increase 
its population almost without limit. The capacity 
of slave countries to sustain a population is soon 
at an end, and then it diminishes. In all the 
elements of essential prosperity, in all that ele- 
vates man, how striking the contrast between the 
region that is tilled by slave labor, and the region 
that is tilled by free labor. 

These are mainly general considerations, but 
they still forcibly apply to the great question at 
issue, whether free Kansas, with all its vast ter- 
ritory and the adjoining domains of the West, so 
rich and fertile, such a land of promise to the 
toiling millions of freemen and to their posterity, 
shall be surrendered to the blight and the degra- 
dation of slave labor. We say, a thousand times, 
no. It is the peculiar heritage of freedom. It 
should be divided up into countless homes for the 
ownership of men who have a right to the fruit 
of their own labors. Free labor would make it 
bud and blossom like the rose; would cover it 
with beauty and draw from it boundless wealth ; 
would throng it with population; would make 
states, nations, empires out of it, prosperous, 
powerful, intelligent and free, illustrating on a 
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wide th 1eatre, the beneficent ale of P vovide nce 
in the formation of our government, to advance 
and elevate the millions of our race, and, like the 
heart in the body, from its central position, send- 
ing out on every side, far and near, the vital in- 
fluences of freedom and civilization. May that 
region, therefore, be secured to free labor.— 
North American. 


THE BLIND. 


The following interesting anecdotes appear to | 


to be from an English source : 


Blindness is not always to the blind so great a 


FRIENDS’ 


| unconcern. 


privation—so serious an obstacle to the exercise 


of the 
who enjoy the power of vision are apt to suppose 
that it must necessarily be. Most readers will 
remember to have read of at least two decisive 
instances to the contrary: that of Dr. Sanderson, 
the eminent mathematician of the last century, 
who was recommended to the professorship of 
mathematics at the University of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and who, though con nplete ly 
blind, could add, subtract, multiply, divide, ex- 
tract the square an 1 cube roots, and solve abstruse 
problems in trigonometry and algebra as correctly, 
and almost as rapidly, as Sir Isaac himself; and 
that of Mr. Mete salf, t the engineer, who was neue 
blind from his birth, and yet planned and exe- 
cuted, and himself chose and surveyed the sites 
for more roads and canals than any other e ngineer 
of his time. We shall here bring forward a few 
instances of the same and similar kinds. 

At the time we write, there resides in London 


faculties, either of mind or body—as those | 
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which: we use sd ‘the op portunity to visit. The 
building devoted to the purposes of this asylum 
then stood in the centre of an extensive lawn, 
and the lawn was surrounded by a gravel walk, 
upon which, at stated hours, the inmates of the 
asylum took certain number of daily prome- 
nades. On the occasion of our visit, a few min- 
utes before the time for one of these, the governor 
of the asylum placed an empty barrel across the 
gravel path, and desired us to remain at a dis- 
tance to observe the result. Presently the blind 
| pedestrians commenced their walk, with long, 
active steps, and a deportment full of ease and 
Not the least 
visible in their gait till they came within a single 
yard of the barrel. But at this point they evi- 
dently perceived the obstructic n, for they all 
sudde nly stop ped, and one of them car fully ex- 
tended his foot to feel it. Wh 


embarrassment was 


en he had « lis covered 


| it, his companions helped him to remove it, and 


the whole party then walked forward, as before, 


| in perfect assurance. 


Cambridge, by | 


The celebrated Julia Brace has s only 
that of touch. At the age of eighteen, 
admitted as a deaf, dumb, aid blind ipil into 
an asylum. was there taught the finger 
language peculiar to blind mutes, and by means 
of it was enabled not only to wede rstand the na- 
ture of her infirmity, but also to converse with 


one sense, 
she was 


nu 
i 


She 


| her friends, to share their joys and sorrows, and 


an elderly gentleman who has been blind since | 


infancy, but yet, within a circle of six miles’ 
radius, having its centre near St. Paul’s, is able 
to find his way from any place to any other place 
without a guide. 


Some months ago, a gentleman | 


who resided in a distant suburb, spent an even- 
ing at the house of the gentleman in question, | 


and found, when about to return, at a late hour, 
that the night was not only moonless, but abso- 
lutely blackened by dense fog yr. As his guest was 
quite unacquain ted with the parts of London he 
a through on his way home, the blind 
host insisted on being allowed to act as his guide, 
und in that capacity sallied forth with him. The 
two friends had not gone 
guide suddenly exclaimed : “Shop here is an| 
obstruction!’ “J can nothing,” said the 
man of eyes, “neither can I feel anything with 
my cane.’ ‘Still, there /s something, and some- 
thing quite large, just before us,” 
blind man, who then earefully felt his way for- 
ward, an inch ata time, till he came toa cab, 
which some heedless or drunken driver had left 
across a pathway, instead of taking into a yard. 

A somewhat similar incident came under our 
own observation about two years ago. We were 
sojourning y in of the Midland counties, in 
the neighborhood of an asylum for the blind, 


see 


one 


| up the stitches again with unerring accuracy 
far before the blind | 


to comprehend, and so to perform, her social, 
moral and religious duties. A few anecdotes will 
show that to the performance of these her blind- 
ness offered scarcely any obstacle. Thus, at 
Hartford, she would select her clothes from the 
mass belonging to a hundred pupils, never leay- 
ing amongst so many garments a single one of 
her own, or taking from them one that did not 
belong to her. She would wash her own clothes, 

changing the water every time it became dirty, 
and, when dry, would iron them as ably as any 
laundress who — see. She would pe rform 
the entire work of knitting a stocking, without 
requiring any assistance in either shaping, nar- 
rowing or widening. More wonderful still, she 
would examine the knitting work of a little girl, 
take out the needles, unravel the work till she 
had removed all its imperfections, and then take 
She 
was even taught to sew, and frequently - amed 
| fine cambrie handkerchiefs, without receiving, in 

any part of the work, the least assistance. Her 


| needle and thread, both of extreme fineness, were 


| 
| 


| 


| put into her mouth to gether, and immediately 


replied the | 


came forth ready for use ! 

In Paris, at this very time, reside two brothers, 
named Fontaine, one of whom is blind, the other 
deaf. The blind brother acts foreman in a 
large upholstery manufactory, and by means of 
his wonde fully acute sense ‘of touch, is able to 
discover when a piece of furniture is unfaithfully 
made, or of faulty proportions, as readily as the 
most practiced person who can see; the deaf 
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brother is a popular dancer atas suburban theatre, 
and has published an autobiography. After allud- 
ing to the well-known fact that deaf persons are 
seldom entirely insensible to the action of sound, 
M. Fontaine proceeds: ‘ Moreover, their sense 
of feeling is frequently so exceedingly delicate 
and acute, that they not only feel the ordinary 
sounds of the voice, but are sensible even to the 
harmony of its inflections. For my own part, 
a strictly speaking, I am totally unable 

» hear, in danci ‘ing all my motions are timed by 
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| supposed. 
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ut and the wind blew strong from: the north 
west during the greater part of the time. The 
temperature varied from 50° to 55° at 6 A. M., 
and 80° to 85° at2 P.M. The extremes were 
47° and 100°. So great a change of tempera- 
ture every day was not so unpleasant as might be 
In my case, nature seemed to make 
a spec ial provision in order to keep the balance 
right. During the hot hours of the day I never 
suffered inconvenience from the heat, but up to 
85° felt sufficiently cool. I seemed to absorb 


a music, just as are those of dancers who are not | the rays of the sun, and as night came on, and 


deaf. 
nearer to the music 
perience a 


than they do. 
delightful confusion of the nerves, 


such as I am convinced can be known nothing | 


of except by those in whom the sense of feeling 
strongly predominates over that of hearing.” 


THE MIRAGE AND THE GREAT NUBIAN DESERT. 


On a broad plain of burning sand, called Bahr 
Lela Ma (River without Water) the mirage which 
first appeared in the Bihan, presented itself un- 
der a variety of wonderful aspects. Thenceforth, 
[ saw it every day for hours together, and tried 


to deduce some rules from the character of its | 


phenomena. It appears on all sides except that 


directly op posite to the sun, but rarely before 9 | 


A. M. or after 3 P. M. 
rent water is always precisely that of the sky, 
and this is a good test to distinguish it from real 
water, which is of a deeper hue. 
gravelly as well as a sandy surface, and often 
fills with shining pools the slight de »pressions in 
the soil at the bases of the hills. Where it ex- 
tends to the horizon there is no apparent line, 
and it then becomes an inlet of the sky, as if 


The color of the appa- 


the walls of heaven were melting down and flow- | 


ing in upon the earth. Sometimes a whole 
mountain chain is lifted from the horizon and 
hung in the air, with its reflected image joined to 
it base 
forenoon, lakes of sparkling blue water, appa- 
rently not a quarter of a mile distant. The 
waves ripple in the wind, tall reeds and water 
plants grow on the margin, and the desert rocks 
behind cast their shadows on the surface. It is 
impossible to believe ita delusion. You advance 
nearer, and suddenly, you know not how, the 
lake vanishes. There is a greyish film over the 
spot, but before you decide whether the film is 
in the air or in your eyes, that too disappears, 
and you see only the naked sand. What you 
took to be reeds and water plants, probably shows 
itself to be a streak of dark gravel. The most 
probable explanation of the mirage which I 
could think of, was, that it was actually a reflee- 
tion of the sky upon a stratum of heated air 
next the sand. 

I found the desert life not only endurable, but 
very agreeable. No matter how warm it might 
be at mid day, the night was always fresh, and 


base. 


It is seen on a! 


L frequently saw, during the | 


j 








| of the precious 


The only difference is, I require to be} the temperature of the air fell, that of my skin 
I then ex- | rose, till at last I glowed through and through 


llike a live coal. It was a peculiar sensation 
which I never felt before, but was rather pleas- 
ant than otherwise. My face, however, which 
was alternately exposed to the heat radiated from 
the sand, and the keen morning wind, could not 
accommodate itself to so much contraction and ex- 
pansion. The skin cracked and peeled off more 
than once, and I was obliged to rub it daily with 
butter. I mounted my dromedary with a “ shin- 
ing morning face,’ ’ until from alternate butte ring 

and burning, it attained the hue and crispness of 
a well basted partridge. 

I soon fell into a regular routine of travel, 
which, during all my after experiences of the de- 
sert, never became monotonous. I rose at dawn 
every morning, bathed my eyes with a handfull 
water, and drank a cup of coffee. 
After the tent had been struck and the camels la- 
den, I walked ahead for two hours, often so far in 
advance that I lost sight and hearing of the cara- 
van. I found an unspeakable fascination in the 
sublime solitude of the desert. I often beheld 
the sun rise, when within the wide ring of the 
horizon there was no living creature to be seen. 

‘he sudden change in the coloring of the land- 
scape, at his appearance—the lighting up of the 
dull sand into a warm golden hue, and the tint- 
ings of purple and violet on the distant porphyry 
hills—was as a morning miracle, which I never 
beheld without awe. The richness of this color- 
ing made the desert beautiful; it was too bril- 
liant for desolation. The scenery, so far from 
depressing, inspired and exhilarated me. I never 
felt the sensation of physical health and strength 
in such pe rfection, and was ready to shout from 
morning, till night from the overflow of happ} 
spirits. The air is an elixir of life, as sweet and 
pure and refreshing as that which the first man 
breathed on the morning of creation. You in- 
hale the unadulterated elements of the atmos- 
phere, for there are no exhalations from moist 
earth, vegetable matter or the smokes and steams 
which arise from the abodes of men, to stain its 
purity. This air, even more than its silence and 
solitude, is the secret of one’s attachment to the 
desert. It is a beautiful illustration of the com- 
pensating care of Providence, which leaves none 
of the waste places of the earth without some 
atoning glory. Where all the pleasant aspects 


i2 


of nature are wanting—where there is no green 
thing, no fount for the burning lip, scarcely the 
shadow of a rock to shield the wanderer in the 
blazing noon—God has breathed upon the wilder- 


ness his sweetest and tenderest breath, giving } 


clearness to the eye, strength to the frame, and 
the most joyous exhilaration to the spirits.— 
Bayard Taylor’s Central Africa. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 11, 1856. 


THE Present Crisis. SHALL SLAVERY BE 


EXTENDED ?—It is hoped that none will pass over | 


the article on another page, under the head of 
‘Free and Slave Labor,’ 


that ‘‘it does not look interesting,’’ 


with the impression 


or that it is 


ie cial’ 
a dry, statistical essay on cotton, tobacco, rice, 


sugar, and dollars and cents. 

We do not expect all our readers to be equally 
interested in every subject which may, with pro- 
priety, be introduced into the Review. What 
one finds dull and heavy, another may read with 
lively interest and instruction. Selections which, 
to a mind depressed and afflicted, have almost the 
savor of levity, may convey to others salutary les- 
sons in their circle of thought and action. 

Amongst the thousands who weekly scan these 
pages, there must, necessarily, exist some diver- 
sity of taste, considerable variety of pursuit, and, 
upon many subjects, not a little contrariety of 
opinion. It is manifest, therefore, that if our 


attention were 


restricted to a single object, 
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\us ina calm, enlightened course of action. Of 
| this character we regard the article above noticed. 


InpIANA YEARLY Meetinc.—By a letter 
‘from a member of that Meeting we 
| formed that at the Meeting of 
jand Elders, held on Third day the 
| Daniel Williams was set at liberty 


are in- 
Ministers 
50th ult., 
to pay a 
| religious visit to Friends in England, Ireland, 
‘and, if way should open for it, to some parts of 
ithe continent; and a committee was appointed 
to prepare the requisite certificate. 

The public meeting for worship, held on 
| Fourth day, was thought to be larger than it 
has been for many years. The first session of 
ithe general Yearly Meeting, on Fifth day the 
2d inst., was occupied with the usual course of 


| business. 





The ministering Friends in attend- 
}ance from other Yearly Meetings are Moses H. 
| Beede and Abigail M. Hanson from New England; 
Philip G. Dorland, Mary Ann Fisher and Bridget 
| Haight from New York; Asenath Clark from 
| North Carolina; and Mary B. Pinkham from Ohio. 
Epistles were received from all the Yearly 
Meetings except North Carolina, and a Commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare replies to all except 
| that from Philadelphia, which was read sepa- 
| rately, and referred to a few Friends to consider 
{and report upon. The London General Epistle 
was also read, and 8000 copies were ordered to 
be printed for the use of the members. 
An interesting Memorial of Mary 8. Watkins 


whether in science, religion, literature, moral or | was read near the close of the sitting, and di- 
political economy, and dwelt upon one set of | rected to be printed with the minutes, and 5000 
ideas, exclusively, the paper would be acceptable | additional copies for more general distribution 
only to a small class of its readers. So far as | through the Central Book and Tract Committee. 
relates to religious principles, it is our aim not to 
admit anything chargeable with either latitude or Onto Yearty Mertina.—The delay in send- 
departure from the profession of Mriends ; yet |ing us an account of this Yearly Meeting arose 
there is a wide field of rational enjoyment, profit- | from the miscarriage of a letter. We are now 
able instruction, justifiable recreation, and useful able to give the following from a valued corres- 
labor, not outside, but enclosed within the safe pondent: 

limits of those principles. “Our Yearly Meeting this year has been felt 
as members of | PY all who attended, as far as I, in mingling with 
| Friends old and young, have become acquainted 


call | with the impressions made upon their minds, to 
, > whe on — » eavemelie an! > . . 
know what obligations rest upon us, severally, as | he a season of refreshing from the Lord; many 


citizens of a Republic. In times of extraordi- 


We all have duties to perform 


civil society; and we should earnestly strive to 


| expressing that they never saw so favored a Yearly 
| Meeting. The attentive deportment of our 
| younger friends, even down to the dear children, 
| evinced the deep interest awakened in their minds 
| to those things which belong to salvation; and 
| their conduct between meetings was such as to 
becomes us not to neglect such means as may aid ' be very encouraging to the baptised ones 


nary excitement, when questions involving the 
rights and welfare of an oppressed class of our 
fellow beings, and embracing important princi- 


ples of justice and religion, are to be decided, it 
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commenti ieee for the aatha ring of the a of 
the flock, and for the prosperity of Zion and the 
enlargement of her borders. 

The meeting for Ministers and Elders 
on Seventh day morning, the 6th of 9th month, 
at which ministers and elders were in attendance 
from the Yearly Meetings of New England, New 
York, and Indiana, much to our comfort. 

On First day following two public meetings for 
worship were ‘held, which were large and quiet 
opportunities, and the Gospel was preache d unto 
the poor in spirit. 

On Second day morning, the 8th, the Yearly 
Meeting for business commenced. The repre- 
sentatives from the Quarterly Meetings were all 
in attendance. Epistles of brothe rly remem- 
brance and Christian regard, were received and 
read from the Yearly Meetings of London, Dub- 
lin, New England, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
and Indiana; also, the printed epistle from Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. 

A committee was appointed to essay epistles to 
all the Yearly Meetings with which we are in cor- 
respondence. No way having opened at this time 
to address an epistle to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting y. 

On Third day the State of Society was entered 
upon by re ading and answering the queries ; and, 
although it is encouraging to believe that some 
improvement has taken place, yet deficiencies are 
still apparent amongst us, and tender counsel and 
wholesome admonition were handed forth to 
Friends, to be more faithful in the performance of 
our various religious duties, and the support of 
those precious testimonies given us as a people to 
uphold. 

A report was made by the Committee on In- 
dian Concerns, which gave a satisfactory account 
of the progress of Friends’ establishment amongst 
the Shawnees the past year; and the meeting di- 
rected the usual contribution for that interesting 
object to be raised by the Quarters the ensuing 
year. 

The committee to visit and assist subordinate 
meetings in the present responsib le and trying 
situation of many of those meetings, 
tinued ; 


Was con- 
and a deep concern was felt for those 
who have s.parated from us, and more particu- 
lary for such, who are scattered amongst them, 
as do not feel at ease in their present situation ; 
and desires pervaded our hearts that such might | 
turn inward to the unerring witness for truth in 
their own hearts, which would point out the path 
of safety to walk in. 

Having been enabled through Divine mercy to 
transact the weighty concerns which came before 











the meeting in great harmony and brotherly love ra 
‘ ) ’ lests, can you believe that wood cannot be had, ‘be 
the meeting came to a conclusion on Sixth day | > Rh 
‘ | because people cannot be found to cut and cart it ? Pe 
afternoon, the 12th of 9th month. . : . . ee 
The house is made habitable, but there is not a aa 
' . . . Yr J 
s * S rie c ic _ e S a) f ra > ey 
Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Albion, Me., ingl . partment finished. We have not the * 
on the 25th of Ninth mo., Anex C. Couzins, of Wick- a ast fence, yi ard, or other ee without, # 
ford, Rhode Island, to Mary C. Taner, of Albion. ‘and the great unfinished audience room I make a # 





was held | 


| place. 


| 30th of Fourth mo. last, Hiram Haptey, of Springfield 


|about thirty servants to attend and keep it in 
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Marriep,—On the 24th ult., at the Western District 
Meeting, Philadelphia, Ropert VaLentine, late of Belle- 
fonte, Pa., to Mary, eldest daughter of Edward and 
Caroline R. Yarnall. 

, On the Ist inst., at Friends’ Meeting, Vassal- 
boro, Maine, Josuua L. Baity, of Philadelphia, to 
THeEopATE, daughter of John D. Lang, of the former 


So) 








, At Friehds’ Meeting, 
/Ind., on the 25th ult., 


at Backcreek, Grant co., 
Bark iy, son of Jonathan, and 


Mary Hoggett, to Emity, daughter of Henry and Anna 
Winslow. 
——, At Friends’ Meeting, Richmond, Ind., on the 


Monthly Meeting, Ohio, to Hannan FuiGuum, daughter 
of Benjamin Fulghum of the former place. 

Diep, in Richmond, Ind., on the 18th of last month, 
in the 83d year of his age, Samvet Test, formerly of 
Salem, New Jersey. He moved to the West in the 
year 1805, and settled first in the town of Waynesville, 


Ohio. On his way thither he passed through Cincin- 
nati, which at that time consisted of only a few log 
huts; and he has often remarked since that he would 


not then have had the place as a gift. He lived for 
sometime in Waynesville and its vicinity, encounter- 
ing the usual hardships and privations of pioneer life. 
Of the Quarterly Meeting of Friends held there he was 
one of the first clerks. After several changes of resi- 
dence to different parts of Ohio and Kentucky, in 
which latter State he built the first house ever put up 
in Covington, he finally in 1816 settled in eastern In- 
diana, where, with a few changes of neighborhood. 
he continued to reside up to the time of his death. 

Throughout his long life he manifested a warm at- 
tachment to the principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and in his latter years was increasingly solic- 
itous for the consistent maintenance by all its mem- 
bers, of its distinguishing views and practices. The 
testimony against Slavery, in particular, lay near his 
heart, and for several of the last years of his life, he 
abstained from slave-grown products. 

His last illness was of a painful nature, and his suf- 
ferings at times were extreme; but he bore them 
throughout with Christian patience and resignation. 
A few days before his death, speaking in reference to 
his condition, he said he had nothing to trust to but 
the mercies of a gracious Redeemer—adding that he ‘ 
felt that he loved the Saviour too well to be cast off. 
And in this peaceful and comfortable state of mind 
he seemed to continue to the last. 


WASHINGTON ciTy IN 1801. 


One can scarcely credit the description of 
Washington City and the President’s House as 
the wife of John Adams found them in 1801. 

‘‘ Here and there,” she writes, “is a small ; 
cottage, without a glass window, interspersed a 
among the forests, through which you travel for 
miles without seeing a human being. The house 
is upon a grand and superb scale—requiring “i 


could content myself anywhere for 
three months; but, though “surrounded by for- 


order. I 
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drying y room, to hang up clothes i in. Itisa = au 


tiful spot, c ipab le of every improvement, and the | 


more I view it, the more I am de slighted with it.’ 
“The great unfinished audience room,” is the 
famous East Room of the White House. ; 


For Friends’ Review 


Arctic Ea plorations in the years 1853,—’54,-"55. 


By Extsua Kent Kane, M. D. Philadel- 
phia, Childs & Peterson, 124 Arch street. 


Illustr: -_ by upwards of three hundred en- | 
graving 


These as utiful volumes, the two comprising | 
nearly one thousand pages, may now be obtained | 
of the publishers. The numerous engravings 
convey to the mind of the reader, even more than | 
the most vivid description, a clear conception of | 
the sublime scenery of the Polar regions, the | 
rugged coasts, the vast icebergs, and the fearful 
position in which the little brig was often placed. | 
It seems neither probable nor desirable that an- 
other expedition should be undertaken to those 
stormy regions ; and hence no work similar to the 
present is likely soon to be given to the world. 
We propose to make some extracts which will | 
enable our readers to follow the adventurous voy- | 
agers from their starting point to the scenes of | 
their labors and their sufferings. 

The author states in his preface, that this book | 


| set of instruments for scientific observations.’ 
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navy rations, an biseuit and flour. A very 
| moderate supply of liquors, with the ordinary et 
| ceteras of an Arctic cruise, made up the diect- list. 
| TL hoped to procure some fresh provisions in ad- 
| | dition before reac thing the upper coast of Green- 
| land, and I carried some barrels of malt, with a 
| compact apparatus for brewing. 
We had a moderate wardrobe of woollens, a full 
| supply of knives, needles, and other articles for 
| barter, a large, well-chosen library, and a valuable 


, 


Eighteen days were occupied in reaching St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, where the party received 
a hearty English welcome. A stock of fre sh beef 


| Was purchased, compressed into rolls by wrapping 


it closely with twine, and then hung up in the 
rigging. After two days, they left this thriving 
and hospitable city, and, with a noble team of 
Newfoundland dogs, the gift of Governor Hamil- 
ton, headed their brig for the coast of Greenland. 

Reaching Baffin’s Bay without incident, a few 
days more found them off the coast of Greenland, 
and on the Ist of 7th month they entered the 
harbor of Fiskernaus amid the greeting clamor of 
its entire population. Here an addition was made 
to the ship’s company, which had numbere “dd 
eighteen. “ Feeling that our dogs would require 
fresh provisions, which could hardly be spared 
from our supplies on shipboard, I av: ‘ailed myself 


is not a record of scientific investigations, but | of Mr. Lassen’s influence to obtain an Esquimaux 


consists mainly of such passages of his journal | 
a8 possessed an interest for the general reader, 
and formed a narrative of the adventures of the 
party during their explorations in search of Sir 
John Franklin. Dr. Kane had been engaged in | 
the Grinnell expedition in 1850, on the same 
errand, and after his return he occupied several | 
months in maturing a scheme for a renewed 


effort to rescue the missing party, or resolve the | his own very moderate wages, I should leave a 


of New 


mystery of its fate. Henry Grinnell, 


York, placed the “ Advance,” 


in which he,sailed 


on the first expedition, at his disposal for the new | 


cruise, and receiving liberal aid from George Pea- 
body, the American banker of London, and from 
the Geographical Society of New York, the Smith- 


sonian Institution, and the American Philosophi- | 


cal Society, our bold navigator left New York on 
the 80th of 5th month, 1853. 

The Advance had been thoroughly tried in 
many encounters with the Arctic ice. “Our 
equipment,” says the author, “was simple. It 
consisted of little else than a quantity of rough 
boards to serve for housing over the vessel in 
winter, some tents of Indian-rubber and canvas, 
of the simplest description, and several carefully | 
built sledges. Our store of prov isions was chosen 
with little regard to luxury. We took with us; 
some two thousand pounds of well made pem- 
mican, 2 parcel of Borden’s meat-biscuit, some 
packages of an exsiccated potato, resembling Kd- 
wards’s, some pickled cabbage, and a liberal quan- 
tity of American dried fruit and vegetables ; be- 
sides these, we had the salt beef and pork of the 


hunter for our party. He recommended to me one 
Hans Christian, a boy of nineteen, as an expert with 
the kayak and javelin; and after Hans had given 


| me a touch of his quality by spearing a bird on 


the wing, I engaged him. He was fat, good- 


} natured, and, except under the excitements of the 


hunt, as stolid and unimpressible as one of our 
| own Indians. He stipulated that, in addition to 


couple of barrels of bread and fifty-two pounds 
of pork with his mother; and I became munifi- 
cent in his eyes when I adde d the gift of a rifle 
| and a new ka xyak. We found him very useful ; 

our dogs required his services as a caterer, and 
our own table was more than once dependent on 
his energies.” 

| Dr. Kane states that there are no Moravian 
Missions in North Greenland, and but three of 
their settlements in the South. Named in the 
order of their date of colonization, they are New 
| Hernhut, Lichtenfels, and Frederickstahl. With 
| these exceptions, the entire coast is Lutheran. 

‘“‘While we were beating out of the fiord of 
Fiskernaus,” says the author, ‘I had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Lichtenfels, the ancient seat of 
| the Greenland congregations, and one of the 
three Moravian settlements. As we rowed into 
the shadow of its rock-embayed cove, everything 

| was so desolate and still that we aiathi have 
fancied ourselves outside the world of life; even 
the dogs, those querulous, never-sleeping sentinels 
of the rest of the coast, gave no signal of our 
approach. Presently, a sudden turn around a 
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projecting cliff woushe { into view a a quaint old 

Silesian mansion, bristling with irregularly dis- 
posed chimneys, its black overhanging roof 
studded with dormer windows and crowned with 
an antique belfry. We were met, as we landed 
by a couple of grave ancient men in sable jackets 
and close ve vet skull- -caps, such as Vandyke or 
Rembrandt himself might have painted, who gave 
us a quiet but kind weleome. ll inside of the 
mansion-house, the furniture, the matron, even 
the children, had the same time-sobered look. 
The sanded floor was dried by one of those huge 
white-tiled stoves, which have been known for 
generations in the north of Europe; and the stiff- 
backed chairs were evidently coeval with the 
first days of the settlement. The heavy-built 
table in the middle of the room was soon covered 
with its simple offerings of hospitality ; and we 
sat around to talk of the lands we had come from 
and the changing wonders of the times. We 
learned that the house dated back as far as the 
days of Matthew Stach, built, no doubt, with the 
beams that floated so providentially to ‘the shore 
some twenty-five years after the first landing of 
Egede; : and that it had been the home of the 
brethren who now greeted us, one for twe ‘nty-nine 
and the other for twenty-seven years. The ‘Con- 
gregation Hall’ was within the building, cheer- 
less now with its empty benches; a couple of 
French horns, all that I could associate with the 


gladsome piety of the Moravians, hung on each 


side of the altar. Two dwelling rooms, three 
chambers, and a kitchen, all under the same roof, 
made up the one structure of Lichtenfels. 

‘Its kind-hearted inmates were not without in- 
telligence and edueation. In spite of the formal 
cut of their dress, and something of the stiffness 
that belongs to a protracted solitary life, it was 
impossible not to recognize in their demeanor and 
course of thought, the liberal spirit which has 
always characterised their church. Two of their 
‘children,’ they said, had ‘gone to God,’ last 
year, wi ith the scurvy; yet the *y hesitated at re- 
ceiving a sc anty sup yply ‘of potatoes as a present 
from our store. 

On the 10th of Seventh month, our voyagers 
reached the settlement of Sukkertoppen. 
Sukkertop, or Sugar-loaf, a 
is a wild 
from the sea. 


noted landmark, 


its base, occupies a rocky gorge, so narrow and 
broken that a stairway connects the detached 
groups of huts, and the tide, as it rises, converts 
a part of the ground-plot into a temporary island. 


Of all the Danish settlements on this coast, it | 


struck me as the most picturesque. The dwell- 
ings of the natives, the natives themselves, and 
the wild packs of dogs that crowded the beach, 
were all in keeping. It was twelve at night when 
we came into port; and the peculiar light of the 
Arctic summer at this hour—which reminds one 
of the effect of an eclipse, so unlike our twilight 
—bathed everything in gray but the northern 


,| in their summer 


“The | 


isolated peak, rising some 3,000 feet | i 
The little colony which nestles at | 
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| bac k-ground, an Alpine chain standing out against 
a blazing crimson sky. 
4 Sukkertop ypen is a principal depot for reindeer 

skins, and the natives were at this season engaged 
hunt, collecting them. Four 
thousand had already been sent to Denmark. 
These furs are valuable for their lightness and 
warmth. They form the ordinary upper clothing 
of both sexes, the seal being used only for panta- 
loons and for water-proof dresses.” 

Putting to sea, and beating northward and 
westward in the teeth of a heavy gale, they 
reached Proven on the 17th, where Dr. Kane 
was welcomed by some of his old friends. “ While 
our brig passed, half sailing, half drifting, up the 
coast,’ he continues, “I left her under the charge 
of Mr. Brooks, and set out in the whale-boat to 
make my purchases of dogs among the natives. 
Gathering them as we went along from the differ- 
ent settlements, we reached Upernavik, the rest- 
ing place of the Grinnell expedition in 1851, 
after its winter drift, and for a couple of days 
shared, as we were sure to do, the generous hos- 
pitality of Governor Flaischer. 

‘Still coasting along, we passed in succession 
the Esquimaux settlement of Kingatok, the Ket- 
tle,—a mountain top so named from the resemb- 
lances of its profile—and finally Yotlik, the 
farthest point of colonization; beyond which, 
save the sparse headlands of the charts, the coast 
may be regarded as unknown. Then, inclining 
more directly towards the north, we ran close to 
the Baffin islands—clogged with ice when I saw 
them three years before, now entirely clear— 
sighted the landmark which is known as the 
Horse’s Head, and passing the Duck islands, 
where the Advance grounded in 1851, bore away 
for Wilcox Point.” 

[To be continued.]} 


THE WOUNDED MONKEY. 


The following affecting story is related in “ A 
Month at Madeira :” ‘The sports of the East 
are upon a larger scale than ours ; more daring, 
and consequently more exciting. They seem 
exalted to the very height of butchery, and yet 
demand our admiration at the display of courage 
in man and beast. A relation of mine, always 
better satisfied with succeeding in his aim than 
in the result of his shot, brought down a monkey 
from a high tree. The poor creature, mortally 
| wounded, was able to catch at the branches as it 
fell, and having so reached the ground, A 
was shocked to see itas large asa child of 
| three years. He put away his gun and hastened 

to it. The monkey, placing its hand on the 
wound, looked up into his face with an expression 
that seemed to imply, “‘ What have I done to you 
that you should kill me?” He took it in his 
arms and tried to stop the bleeding; while the 
creature, growing weaker, yielded itself to the 
comfort that he gave ; 
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And the big round tears 
Chased one another down his i1 
Jn piteous course.’ 
Still there was an expression of reproach, 
heightened by the misery of poor A , who, 


nocent nose 


at that moment, would have given much for thé | most wonderful achievements in the records of 


recovery 
to a pool, 
ings of nearly 


of his victim. He then took it gently 


an hour, and exerted his resolution 
by immersing it in the water. Holding it dur- 
ing the brief struggle, he turned from the sight; 


but when all was still and he ventured to look, 


there were the monkey’s eyes, wide open 
water, fixed upon his, with the same 
sad, reproachful expression. From that day he 
never used hi 
embittered his 


under th« 


is gun, and that hour’s experience 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS 


Should any of our readers be planning their 
continental tour, we advise them to commence 
with the Low Countries. Not only are they the 
best prelude to the Alps and the Appenines, but 
into their narrow limits are condensed more re- 
markable objects, and more historical recollec- 
tions, than can be found in any single region 
which they will afterwards visit. To a Scotch- 
man the country itself is the supreme curiosity. 
So flat is its surface that, approaching from the 
sea, were it not for a view of low sand-hills, you 
would think that you were sailing straight into 
the fields. And so you are At some unforeseen 
spot, these sandy hammocks open and give you 
entrance: Like a swan through the duck-wee od, 
your ve an cleaves its way through the verduse; 
and as you still penetrate mile after mile, and on 
every side espy ships moving to and fro among 
the trees, and stork-nests, and village steeples, 
you hardly know to which to compare it,—a 
vegetating ocean or a molten meadow. Nay, 
there are spots where, could you steer your vessel 
to the brink, you might look over and see far 
under your feet cattle browsing and laborers 
delving. The fact is, the very river up which 
you are now floating is standing on stilts. Were 
it allowed to wander “at its own sweet will,” 
the surrounding district would be a swamp or an 
estuary ; but held aloft in its osier-wattled chan- 
nel, the staid and well-conducted current keeps 
the bounds prescribed, whilst its barges are 
floating and its fishes are leaping far above the | 
heads of the boors and the burghers. 

We need not describe the processes by which 
the ‘ Hollowland’”’ has been reclaimed from the 
ocean, and by which it is preserved from those 
fluviatile inundations which lately devastated the 
southern departments of France. But the result 
is sufficiently remarkable. The very soil of this 


country is a greater triumph of industry and per-| head of the brave, generous nation which gave 


severance than the Pyramids of Egypt or the 
Wall of China. To rear these stupendous struc- 
tures needed only a single burst of enthusiasm— 


| greedy deep not a farm but an empire, 


to put a period to the protracted suffer- | 
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the fiat of one despot, or the toil of one genera- 
ition. But rood by rood to reclaim from the 
and to 
retain the posse ‘ssion in the face of a foe whe 
never flags and seldom slumbers, is one of the 


human strength and patience. If Switzerland 
and other sublime countries have helped to create 
their inhabitants, the sublime thing about the 
Hollanders is that they have created a country 
for themselves. And if to a stranger it is an im- 
pressive sight to stand on the cupola of St. Paul’s, 
and look out on a horizon filled with monuments, 
churches, palaces; to us it was even more striking 
to stand on the town-house of Leyden, and look 
down on a fair province eovered with its web ot 
silvery waters. ‘‘ What a strong, brave people! 
These streets were once the open sea. On that 
corn-field fishes have been caught. That orchard 
was once an oyster-bed. What a stout heart they 
had who first resolved to pump off the ocean; and 
what a sturdy arm they needs must have who 
hold back its waters year by year!” 
the Dutch a prosaic people ¢ j 
at their phlegmatic temper? Holland is itself a 
poem. Beneath the salt waves it needed some 
genius to espy a land flowing with milk and 
bristling with barley ; and it needed some spirit 
to dive down into the turbid waters and fetch 
the vision to the light of day. 

On the other hand, their territory has been 
to the Hollanders an excellent teacher. 
shewn over the property of a Carse 
laird whom he was visiting, a Duke of Atholl 
naively remarked to his host, ‘“What a fine estate 
— if it had just remained at home.” Like the 
Carse of Gowrie, and like the Delta of Egypt, 
Holland is in great part the gift of the mountain- 
ous regions which feed the R hine. Nearly the 
whole of it has jaunted down the Falls of Schaff- 
hausen, and waltzed with the Lurlei, and looked 
soft at Johannisberg, and frowned at the Dra- 
chenfels, before it was spread out in the pastures 
of Holland and sprang up in the forests of Haar- 
lem and the Hague; and were France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany reclaiming theirrunaway soil, 
little besides their ships would be left to the 
present appropriators. And herein we have an 
emblem of the rise and progress of the Dutch 
Republic. When by a system of suicidal perse- 
| cution the sovereigns of Spain, France, and Eng- 
land were driving into exile their best subjects, 
they all found a welcome in the Netherlands. 
Those of the Pilgrim Fathers who did not seek 


Do you call 
and do you laugh 


On being 
of ( rowrie 


| freedom in transatlantic wilds, carried their valor 


into the armies of Holland, and their industry 
into itstowns. Bayle, Basnage, Lyonnet, Claude, 
Du Bosc, Saurin, the scholars, naturalists, pulpit 
orators of France, placed a laurel chaplet on the 


them refuge; and whilst French Hugenots were 
cultivating the sugar-cane in Dutch Guiana, and 
whilst the Desmarets family were planting at the 
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C ape the famous Constantia vine, their compa- 
triots, the Cromelins, Laboucheres, ‘and Van Over- 
zees (OQutremer) were in Holland itself founding 
those firms which have seen three centuries. With 
the elite of Europe to fill their chairs, the halls of 
Leyden, Groningen, and Utrecht were crowded 
with students of e very nation; and enriched by 
the deposits of Spanish and Belgian Jews, the 
bank of Amsterdam became the ‘golden wonder 
of the world. In the same way, whatever other 
nations neglected was apt to catch the eye and 
stimulate the industry of this sagacious people. 
When our own ancestors were by turns sleeping 
starving, and fighting in the Hebrides—still more 
vanny than the canny Scot, their fishermen were 
ensnaring with Batavian hooks Caledonian cod, 
and filling no end of Dutch barrels with Gaelic 


herrings. And when their neighbors were ab- 


sorbed in sea-fights and naval broils, this prudent 
people contrived to get into their hands the car- 
rying trade of both he ‘misphe res — North British 
Rev iew on the “Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


——_—_—_— 


LONDON—THE POLICE OF 


POLIS. 


THE GREAT METRO- 


The police of London is believed to be equal 
to that of any city in the world. It has been 
organized within a few years with the greatest 
possib le care, and it is no doubt eminently effi- | 
cient. Some interesting partic vulars in relation | 
to it are elven in the last number of the London 
Quarterly Review. We are told that the entire 
force consists of five thousand, seven hundred 
and thirty-four men. 
Commissioner, two Assistants, eighteen Superin- 
tendents, one hundred and thirty-three Inspect- 
ors, and six hundred and twenty-five Sergeants. 
The machinery by which this comparatively small 
force is enabled to watch, by night and day, 
every alley, street and square, must be remarka- 
ble indeed. Two-thirds of this body are on duty 
from nine or ten in the evening, till five or six 
o'clock in the morning. The discipline is re- 
markably strict. If a Sergeant, who himself 
goes the rounds after his men, discovers any door 
or window insecure, and the constable has failed 
to report it, the latter is fined for his neglect 
and if the inattention is re pe sated, he is dismissed 
the service. That the force is carefully weeded of 
any who fail to perform their duty faithfully, i is 
evident from the fact that from 1850 to 1856, 
twelve hundred and seventy-six members were 
expelled the force. Towards the outskirts of the 
metropolis, the officers are necessarily more 
widely scattered. 
horses, and the men are furnished with swords 
and pistols. 

The “ City Proper’ Police of London is under 
the management of the Corporation. The area 
occupied by the men is in the very centre of the 
Metropolitan police district, and while containing 
scarcely one twentieth part of the population, 


Among these are a Chief | 


This necessitates the use of 
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ssesses a fourteenth part of its wee Ith. " T h rough 
its thoroughfares passes an ever-teeming popula- 
tion. By one avenue, Cheapside, 13,796 vehicles, 
containing 52,092 persons, and 67,510 pedestri- 
ans pass in one day; and by another, Aldgate, 
near the Minories, 9,332 vehicles, containing 
20,804 persons, and 58,430 pedestri: ins. Indeed, 
it is estimated that four hundred thousand per- 
sons are poured into that one square mile and a 
quarter in the course of the twelve hours of the 
day. Five hundred and sixty officers perform 
the duty of guarding the property and persons of 
this crowded and wealthy district. It is to be 
borne in mind that in the city proper are an im- 
mense number of uninhabited warehouses, a 
perfect labyrinth of lanes, and a vast crowd of 
carts and vans always standing full of valuable 
goods at the warehouse doors, with numerous 
banks, the clerks of which are continually’ pas- 
sing to and fro with large sums of money in their 
possession. 
Respecting the materials of which the Metro- 
politan police are formed, the reviewer furnishes 
some interesting information. The best constables 
come from the provincial towns and cities. ‘They 
are both quicker and more plucky.” The sharp 
Londoner makes a poor policeman, and cannot be 
trained in the necessary submission to discipline. 
The mere country v illager i is rarely intelligent or 
| prompt enough. When admitted into the foree, 
the men undergo close drill, and when complete 
| in that they undergo a pretty rigid mental drill. 
When perfect in these respects, the neophyte 
| doffs his plain clothes and puts on the unifurm of 
the force. But before he is entrusted with a beat, 
he attends at the police courts, that he may see 
the manner in which trained policemen comport 
themselves in the witness box, and learn to give 
evidence clearly and briefly. Perfected in this, 
he is then put upon the beat, and two things are 
especially enjoined upon him, never to show his 
staff except to protect himself, and never to 
spring his rattle at night except in case of great 
urgency. It is expected of him that in six 
months time he will prove a steady, valuable 
officer. 

A library is kept in the common room of every 
section house, containing from a thousand to 
twelve hundred volumes. These are selected by 
the men, and are much read. The judgment 
displayed in the selection, and the sterling char- 
acter of the books most in demand, speak vol- 
umes in favor of the intelligence and correct 
principles of the members of the force. 

The detective officers are composed of three 
inspectors, nine sergeants and about a hundred 
policemen drawn from the various divisions. 
They are termed “ plain-clothes men,” and are 
in every respect reliable men. In all great gath- 
erings these men are distributed among the 
crowd, dressed according to the character of the 
assembly. At an agricultural meeting, smock 
frocks are worn, or the dress of a small farmer. 
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At a review the nak of a mec Senha clothed in 
his Sunday attire. As a general rule the plain- 
clothes men at such times are placed as near as | 
possible to the policemen of their own division, 
in order that they may be assisted in capturing | 
prisone rs when that is deemed nec essary. The | 
reviewer dwells at some length on the pe culiarities 
of this department of the police. It is remarked 
that some policemen have no faculty for the de- 
tection of crime, while others from the very day | 
they enter the force, show this faculty so strongly | 
that they are at once marked off for this special 
service. These detectives are famous for some 
particular line of business. “One is good at 
house-breakers, another knows how to follow up 
a swell mob, and a third isa crack hand at for- 
gers.” 

Of the thieves, whose ill-omened presence 
creates the necessity for this immense net work 
of police organization, the reviewer gives some 
instructive facts. The pick-pockets are the lar- 
gest class of thieves, and are of the most exten- 
sive range of intellect, age and dress. Next to 
these are the burglars, who of themselves consti- 
tute a powerful party. The petty thieves of all 
kinds are very numerous, and the devices resort- | 
ed to are often truly ingenious. The same tact and 
industry applied to some honest calling, would | 
not only secure a livelihood, but in the course of | 
years, a handsome independence. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, rogues of all kinds ex- | 
pend their means as fast as they obtain them. 
They appear, moreover, to be fond of a reckless, 
lawless and riotous life, and regard themselves, in 
some sense, as outsiders from the rest of man- | 
kind.— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


THE ANCIENT TENT. 


In well-wooded countries, the temporary habita- 


tions are often, in various parts of the world, 
formed of the interwoven branches of trees, con- | 
structed so rapidly and with so little cost of labor 
as to be abandoned without regret when the sta- 
tion is quitted, and, if return is made thereto, 
new dwellings are formed in the same manner ; 
while the dry materials of the previous encamp- 
ment, left formerly on the spot, then become use- 
ful as fuel. It is by no means clear that the 
patriarchs did not resort to this plan, perhaps as 
an agreeable change, when the nature of the 
country allowed. What else were the “booths” 
that Jacob dwelt in fora time on his return from 
Mesopotamia? (Gen. xxxiii. 17.) It is even 
likely that the Israelites, during their forty years 
wandering, did not live wholly in tents. In their 
annual commemoration of their pilgrimage, in 
their feast of tabernacles, they lived not in tents, 
but in booths made of green boughs, (Levit. 
xxiii. 42.) This would have been very inappro- 
priate, had not such habitations formed, in some 
part, at least, the dwelling of the Israelites during 
the time of their sojourning; for a tent would 


| invention, 
| they found that the tent of skin alone, 
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have been, in many respects, better suited for 
commemorative use ; asa family that once pos- 
sessed it could retain it m: uny years for that ser- 
vice. A tent is, however, a better habitation 
than a booth ; and) s since in every large encamp- 
ment, as in a large town or village, there must be 
some indigent persons, it is likely that these pos- 
sessed no tents, but constructed for themselves, 
at each removal, temporary habitations of such 
materials as could be found on the spot, and these 
would frequently be booths of green branches. 
In some parts of the east, as among the Hindoos, 
the tents or huts are of bamboo or osier reeds, 
and easily portable. We have ourselves seen the 


‘encampments of Arabian and Kurdish tribes 


wholly formed of reeds ; but this is chiefly on the 
banks of rivers where wach materials are easily 
obtained. 

Portable habitations may even be rendered 
suitable to the exigencies of severe climates. Thus 
the Sameede constructs a somewhat warm habita- 
tion with the bark of trees, sewed together and 
covered over with skins. This is, however, a late 
when men got into climates where 
was an 
insufficient protection from the severity of the 
cold. 

Perhaps the most perfect and convenient habi- 
tation of this class, at least of all the different 


| kinds with which we have ourselves had occasion 


to become acquainted, is that of the Kalmuck 
Tartar. _It owes its completeness probably to its 
, being required not only to afford shelter from the 


heat of summer, but from the somewhat severe 


| cold of winter. These tents consist of a number 
| of parts which are easily put together and taken 

| to pieces. They are round, with a funnel- shaped 
roof, and blunt at the top. The framework is com- 
| posed of willow laths about an inch thick, per- 
forated where they cross, and fastened with 
leather thongs. Six or eight frame-works, when 
| fastened together with woollen bands, compose a 
circular wall of lattice-work not quite the height 
ofa man. The doorway is inserted separately in 
its own frame, and consists of two small folding 
valves. From this lower framework proceed a 
number of poles on every side, which tend to 
meet in a common centre above, where they are 
intercepted by a sort of hoop, into holes made in 
which their extremities are inserted. Over these 
poles a few woollen girths are passed crosswise, 
and attached to the framework below. The whole 
of the skeleton is then covered over with coarse, 
porous, unfulled felts, of considerable size, secured 
by woollen girths and bands. 

Seeing that this kind of habitation originated 
in the pastoral life, we incline to think that the 
original tents were covered with skins—the skins 
of sheep or goats, at first probably with the wool 
or hair on, but eventually the skin alone, separated 
from the hair, and, in time, prepared with various 
leys and earths, so as to resist the influences of 
heat and wet. When men became hunters—for 
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the pastoral preceded the hunting life—they for 
the most part retained this form of tent, with the 
difference that it was covered with the skins of 
the beasts of their pursuit, instead of those they 
tended. Hence the tent or wigwam of the North 
American Indian is covered with the skins of 
bisons instead of the skins of sheep. This: is 
about the sole difference. There is a trace of this 
usage of skins for the covering of tents in the 
Pentateuch; for one of the coverings of the 
splendid tabernacle constructed in the wilderness 
was of ‘goats’ skin dyed red.” Why “dyed 
red?’’ Doubtless the skins were prepared with 
some red ochreous matter, to prepare it for throw- 
ing off the rain, and thus for protecting the more 
costly inner coverings. 

At the present day, and as far back as histori- 
cal intimations can be formed, the tents of South 
Western Asia have been of wool or goat’s hair, 
usually dyed black, if not naturally of that color, 
or else in broad stripes of black and white. They 
are, in fact, of cloth woven, in the camp by the 
women from the produce of the flocks. Such, 
without doubt, are most of the tents mentioned in 
scripture. The women in the wilderness spun 
and wove goats’ hair coverings for the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxxv. 26;) and in Solomon’s Song (i. 5) 
black is the color ascribed to Arabian tents. 

Still it is not very clear whether the patriarchal 
tents were of skin, or felt, or cloth. As tents of 
skin were the earliest, the continued use of skin 
coverings, together with those of Woven cloth in 
the tents of the wilderness, may be thought to 
imply that the latter were a comparatively recent 
invention, seeing that it had not yet wholly driven 
out the older usage. Nevertheless, we incline to 
think that the patriarchal tents were much the 
same as those which we now find among the Ara- 
bian tribes. These are mostly of an oblong shape, 
and eight or nine feet high in the middle. They 
vary in size, and have accordingly a greater or 
lesser number of poles to support them, from three 
to nine. Ifthe sheikh or emir is a person of 
much consequence, he may have three or four 
tents for his own purposes—one for himself, one 
for his wives, one for his immediate servants, and 
one for the entertainment of strangers. It is 
more usual, however, for one very large tent to 
be divided into two or more apartments by cur- 
tains ; and this is the model followed in the holy 
tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 31-37.) The patriarchal 
tents were probably not of the largest class. We 
find that the principal members of the family 
had each a separate tent, as Sarah, Rachel, Leah, 
and the maid-servants (Gen. xxiv. 67, xxxi. 33.) 
That they consisted of but one apartment may 
seem probable from the fact that the camel furni- 
ture in the same chamber with the sick Rachel 
excites no suspicion (Gen. xxxi. 34, 35;) and 
that apartment, except, perhaps, in the rainy sea- 
son, may seem to have been used for sleeping 
merely ; as Abraham at Mamre receives and en- 
tertains the three strangers outside his tent, (Gen. 
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xviii. 4-8.) Yet these tents, whatever their size 
or quality, were considered valuable; for tents 
are mentioned among the possessions of Lot, 
(Gen. xiii. 15.) 

As the whole camp belonged to the patriarchs, 
and consisted of persons for whom they were 
bound to provide, these were all doubtless accom- 
modated in the tents. This is not so in ordinary 
encampments, and hence there are many who are 
too poor to have any tent. Such contrive to shelter 
themselves from the inclemencies of the weather 
by a piece of cloth stretched out upon poles, or 
by retiring to the cavities of the rocks. This 
was also the case in the patriarchal age; for Job 
describes the poor as “embracing the rock for 
want of shelter,” (Job xxiv. 8.) Trees have 
become too scarce in those regions to afford 
booths to such persons now; but, as the shade 
of trees is very agreeable in a very warm climate, 
the Bedouins, like the patriarchs, are at great 
pains to find out shaded situations for their-en- 
campment. Abraham’s tent at Mamre was under 
a tree, (Gen. xviii. 4,) and at Beersheba in a 
grove, (Gen. xxi. 33.)— Sunday School Journal. 


Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it 
is in the power of thine hand to do it. Proverbs, iii. 27. 


Never stand in idleness, 
In a world like ours; 
Looking on while others toil: 
Heedless of thy powers. 


While thou hast an ear to list 
To a tale of woe ; 

While at sight of others’ tears 
Thine own eyes o’erflow; 


While thou hast a heart to feel 
Sympathy and love, 

And thy voice can lift a prayer 
To the Lord above ; 


Say not thou hast nought to give— 
Nought to call thine own : 

Life’s best pleasures do not spring 
From one source alone. 


Shining gold may often fail 
Comfort to impart— 

Burning eloquence may fall 
Coldly on the heart. 


Where a sympathizing tear, 
Loving word or smile, 

Might the wounded spirit heal, 
Sorrow’s night beguile. 

’Twas the widow’s mite which called 
Blessings from the Lord, 

Not the lavish treasures thrown 
From the rich man’s hoard. 
Give the weak a helping hand; 
Nerve him by thy might ; 

Gently lead the erring one 
Back to paths of right. 

Ever let the wanderer feel, 
On his homeward track, 

That from one he may receive 
Warmést welcome back. 


With the mourner shed a tear, 
Smile thou with the gay ; 
Help the weary bear his load ; 

Cheer his lonely way. 
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Ne’er be idle, where thy hand 
Hath thepower to bless; 
Nor be silent when thy voice 

Might console distress. 


Follow in thy Master’s steps— 
Tread the path he trod; 
Ever, with untiring zeal, 
Working what is good. 
—Christian Observer. 


FLOWERS. 
“ Consider the lilies of the field.” 


Ye beauteous things, I love to stray 
Among you in your verdant beds, 
And see you shake the dews away, 
As joyous wave your brilliant heads. 


Twas said by one, that ye have wasted 
Unseen, your sweets on desert air, 
Because, alas! by man untasted, 
Though bird, beast, insect, might be there. 


O! modest and profound decision, 
That man alone your worth observes ! 

As though nought else was blest with vision 
Or system of olfactory nerves. 


Pray how knew he that all man misses 
Is wasted on the desert air? 

Or that the bee-like bird that kisses 
The blossom, sees no beauty there. 


But there’s no desert! air and earth 
With hum of sentient being rings; 
The spot that gives a flow’ret birth 
Is quickly fanned by insect wings. 
Yes, beauteous things, I love to stray 
Among you in your verdant bed, 
To mark your Heaven-ordained array, 
And breathe the sweetness round you spread. 
And oft among you when I wander, 
Will serious thought expand her wings, 
And, taught by you, my spirit ponder 
On higher and on holier things. 
Proofs of our Heavenly Father’s love, 
Who clad you in a garb so fair, 
Ye bid me hope that I may prove 
An object of His guardian care. 
Ye bid me hope that He who wrought 
Such glorious robes for fading grass, 
Will not cast off, if humbly sought, 
His creatures of a nobler class. _ 


‘ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgien InTELLIGENcE.—Dates from Liverpool and 
London are to the 24th ult. The news is not import- 
ant. 

Iraty.—The King of Naples has addressed to the 
Western Powers, a note of a more conciliatory charac- 
ter than his first reply. This step is attributed to 
Austrian influence. The political trials, which have 
been suspended for some months, are about to be re- 
newed, and additional arrests have been made. 

Francr.—A number of persons belonging to a secret 
society, have been arrested on suspicion of a conspi- 
racy to assassinate the Emperor. 

Spaix.—The Queen and O'Donnell are so much at 


variance that the latter tendered his resignation, but | 


the Queen declined accepting it. A decree has been 
issued re-establishing the Constitution of 1845 with 
an additional article, and has been favorably received. 
Offences of the press are to be tried by ajury. The 
Cortes is to be assembled for not less than four months 
annually, There is to be a Council of State or Senate. 


Russia.—An imperial manifesto has been published, 
containing among other points the following. Free- 
dom from military service for four years throughout 
the empire ; a more equitable assessment of the poll 
tax; an amnesty to all political offenders of 1826 and 
1831; release of the Jews from the special burdens 
of the recruitment that still oppressed them ; and the 
restoration to their relations of the children of soldiers 
who were brought up by the State, and as such formed 
part of the army, in which they were bound to serve. 
Changes in the administration are going on, only two 
of the highest functionaries under the late emperor 
retaining their posts. 

Turxey.—In consequence of the representations of 
some of the foreign Ambassadors, the Porte has aban- 
doned the project of an expedition against the Monte- 
negrins, and the matter is to be settled by the con- 
ference at Paris. The Commission for the regulation 
of the Danubian Principalities is complete, but has 
not yet entered on its business. 

Portugat.—Yellow fever had appeared at Oporto, 
and all intercourse with Lisbon by sea is cut off, 
though no restriction is imposed on travellers by land. 
The cholera has almost disappeared from Lisbon. 

| Hanover.—The Chambers having opposed the 

| King’s wishes in respect to the public estimates, he 

| has issued a proclamation setting aside all interfer- 
ence by the representatives of the people with the 
distribution of the budget, and fixing the amount of 
his own civil list, to be paid in the manner dictated 
by the crown. Should the Chambers refuse their as- 
sent, they will probably be dissolved. 

Greece.—A telegraphic dispatch from Athens, da- 
ted the 7th ult., states that the government of the 

| Allies had declared that no evacuation of Greece 
would take place, until the King had named a minis- 
try which enjoyed the confidence of the crown. 

Domestic.—From Kansas, we learn that Gov. Geary 
has visited Topeka, and addressed the citizens, assur- 
ing them that when peace was restored, he would pro- 

| tect every man in his political rights. He has issued 
| & proclamation, orderingan election for a delegate to 
| Congress and members of the Territorial Legislature, 
| to be held on the 6th inst. A letter from him states 
| that United States troops would be stationed at points 
where trouble was apprehended at the election, and that 
| any interference with the legitimate exercise of the 
right of suffrage would be severely punished. The Free 
State prisoners, said to be one hundred in number, 
have been examined before Judge Cato, and committed 
for trial at the term of the Court in the 4th month 
next. The country around Lawrence is said to be still 
infested by predatory bands, who rendezvous in-the 
pro-slavery settlements; and though parties of U. 8. 
| troops, acting under the Deputy Marshals, are scouring 
the country, they are not arrested. A number of Free 
| State settlers from the southern part of the Territory 
| havereturnee tolowa. Gen. Lane’s party of 100 mounted 
men, who undertook to clear the Iowa route to Kansas 
of pro-slavery marauders, encountered a body of 300 
| Missourians, who fled and took refuge in thyee forts 
which they had erected, and Lane having no artillery, 
could not dislodge them. His party proceeded to Iowa, 
but hearing reports of renewed outrages near Topeka, 
they set out at once on theirreturn. The Missourians 
have threatened to destroy the ferries between Iowa 
and Nebraska. 

A new iron bridge, composed of four arches of 
nirfety feet span each, supported by heavy stone piers, 
has fast been constructed at Niagara Falls. It con- 
nects Goat Island with the American shore, about sixty 
| rods above the cataract, and is 360 feet long and 27 

feet wide. 

The Ohio river has recently been so low, that 
droves of cattle have been driven across it at Cin- 
cinnati. 





